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in accordance with the Act to prohibit the use of
the house until it was made fit for human habitation ;
if after three months it had not been made fit, the
local authority was to make a demolition order.
Effect was given to similar principles by the prohibi-
tion of back-to-back houses, and by the power given
to local authority to demolish obstructive buildings
which, though not themselves insanitary, shut out
light or air from other buildings.

Enough has been said with regard to the housing
legislation to show that it was not founded on any
view of the absolute sanctity of private property.
Powers of compulsion were given in order that the
standard laid down might be obtained. Mr. Chamber-
lain was no more anxious than any other Conservative
to apply the principle of compulsion to private
property or private life. But, just as an army takes
its pace from the slowest unit, so in matters of
housing the contamination of a few defective premises
or of an isolated back-sliding householder must
inevitably spread unless decisively checked. The
compulsory powers assumed by the Housing Acts
are directed to exorcizing the bad householder and
the defective premises in the interests of the com-
munity as a whole for whom it is desired to provide
healthy housing suited to a healthy nation.

Inevitably from time to time there was criticism
of Mr. Chamberlain's work, which he preferred to
answer not so much in words as in the practical
illustration of the good that such proposals could
do. The work done in his earliest years at the
Ministry of Health has in fact provided the founda-
tion for the Housing legislation of the present time.

The Act of 1925 was the last contribution with
regard to housing placed on the Statute Book by
Mr. Chamberlain. But, though, as we shall see in
the next chapter, he was responsible in the later